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BEAUTY IN TRAILS 


By James Sturgis Pray 

Since, at a recent meeting of the Boston So¬ 
ciety of Landscape Architects, I made an earnest 
appeal for safeguarding the. beauty in and along 
our trails and warned of the rapidly increas¬ 
ing danger in some regions of serious injury 
and even total loss of this beauty, it seems to 
be believed that., with my interest in the sub¬ 
ject, my past, experience with trails as user, 
maker, and planner, and my training as a land¬ 
scape architect. T may render service by pre¬ 
senting a preliminary statement on Beaut.v in 
Trails—to provoke discussion and perhaps lead 
later to a more formal pronouncement. Al¬ 
though it might seem that this is a topic which 
can he hit off in an hour, it can very easily be¬ 
come the discussion of the beauty of all out¬ 
doors. T have been started on one of the most 
interesting trails I have ever followed, albeit 
full of distractions—and I certainly shall not 
reach the end of it soon. I do not desire to! 

T have spent many of the happiest and most 
truly profitable moments of mv life up to now 
following trails, tramping through the wilder¬ 
ness without trails, making trails, planning 
1 rails. Twentv years ago I was in charge of 
all Appalachian Mountain Club paths and 
camns. having among other memorable con¬ 
tacts many with Edmands, then actively push¬ 
ing his wonderful system on the Presidential 
Range. Since then a most impressive accom¬ 
plishment has taken place, made possible by 
increased interest, money, and cooperation of 
local clubs, the A M. C.. the Pnited States For¬ 
est Service, the New England Trail Conference, 
etc. Now T come back like old Rip. and rub mv 
eves and see: first, a great development of 
certain conceptions and undertakings which T 
had a hand in initiating and advocating, but 
which have now developed hevond mv fondest 
dreams; second, of course, various new con¬ 
structive ideas, developed partly in res non se to 
such changed conditions as the growth in popu- 
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lation and in consequent trail-use, and as the 
great increase in cut-over and burnt-over 
areas. Conceptions or undertakings which I 
had a hand in initialing were particularly 
three: first, the organizing of existing and pro¬ 
posed or desirable future trails into a system 
of main and subordinate ways*; second, the 
adoplion and retention of the policy by the 
A. M. C. of limiting its responsibility to main 
ways, leaving subordinate ways to local clubs*; 
third, the voting of larger appropriations for 
trail construction and maintenance. Where 
I had hundreds my present successor, 1 find, 
has thousands of dollars to spend, his task 
and responsibility having correspondingly in¬ 
creased. Camps, too, have grown in number and 
capacity, not to say luxury. And this Confer¬ 
ence has published among its pamphlets one 
entitled “Standards of Trail Construction and 
Maintenance”, for which I must voice my en¬ 
thusiastic admiration. It is a model for all fu¬ 
ture comparable works! 

There have been, then, immense gains in 
mileage, organization, and up-keep, thanks to 
greater expenditure of interest and thought, 
time and money, and cooperation. And this is 
only the beginning. To the extent of this in¬ 
creased interest is due the need that the larger 
aspects, in a geographical sense, now have the 
attention of this Conference. MacKaye's dream 
for the development, about a comprehensive 
system of through trails virtually coextensive 
with the Appalachian system, of an immense 
recreational area serving unprecedented indust¬ 
rial populations of the future Atlantic Seaboard 
must come true! T am heart, and soul for what 
he is doing. But, if such a dream is to be fully 
realized and render the incalculable benefit 
hoped for to those great populations, and if— 
and this is of course our more immediate con¬ 
cern—our existing and projected trails are to 

*For early history of this I refer you to my 
article in “Appalachia” in 1903, entitled “The 
Swift River Trail and the Club’s Policy”. 
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do what I at least conceive to be their main 
job, we must see to it that beauty as well as 
practicality is secured and assured. Practical¬ 
ity, as 1 have said, is being admirably secured: 
this is always more to be counted on, and 
fortunately, since it. is obviously fundamental. 
But beauty, which for our trails is equally in¬ 
dispensable, since without it interest in and re¬ 
freshment from the trail quickly fails, is and 
always will be more apt to be lost sight of and 
crowded out in the construction, maintenance, 
and use of the trail. 

What I shall have to say will be a matter-of- 
fact calk—dealing with our common familiar 
heritage or acquisition of ideas—a rough, pre¬ 
liminary attempt to state the problem and to 
set out some of its more important factors. 

To you people certainly it is not necessary 
to develop at length the fundamental import¬ 
ance of preserving and even developing natural 
beauty as the priceless lure to “hit the trail”. 
Clearly this must be kept, in mind as the prime 
essential goal throughout the several opera¬ 
tions of locating, constructing, maintaining, and 
using the trails, if they are to fulfill their sev¬ 
eral functions, on which I venture to assume we 
agree. Apart from service solely as ways 
through for purely utilitarian ends, and as fire¬ 
breaks, paths for fire-patrol, etc., the main func¬ 
tions are refreshment and pleasure from the 
contemplation of beauty and from contrast of 
environment., and health through such refresh¬ 
ment and pleasure and through exercise in such 
environment. Subordinate functions include 
education, in the broad, fundamental sense 
through such primal activities as observation, 
thought, and action—not the least of such ac¬ 
tion being the locating, making, and repairing 
of the trail—and social intercourse of a par¬ 
ticularly wholesome sort.. To all these, in the 
full measure of their success, beauty is clearly 
essential; and the more beauty of fitting and 
effective kinds, the more refreshment—intel¬ 
lectual, emotional, spiritual, and hence physical 
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—and the more health and pleasure. The more 
we enjoy, the more we understand; the mote 
we understand, Lhe more we enjoy and become 
sensitive to beauty in our surroundings and 
beiiehl by it. 

Perhaps Lhe real w r ay to talk to an audience 
like this on beauty in trails would be to con¬ 
duct it—leisurely, very leisurely—over trails of 
varying beauty, pointing out the sources of 
beauty, its needs of protection, and opportuni 
ties for its increase. If 1 did this, i would de¬ 
velop certain appeals to other senses than that 
of sight—such as that of hearing, and that of 
touch. The music of the brook, bird-notes, the 
feel of the footing, for instance, so far as we 
are quiet and receptive enough to be conscious 
of them—aye, even the very stillness of the 
irail- are important sources of pleasure, forms 
of non-visual beauty which have tueir place 
and should not he missed. 

For ideal results, not only during planning 
but throughout construction and subsequent re¬ 
pair, we must then, while necessarily and 
properly thinking in terms of practicality, be 
equally thinking of agreeableness and particu¬ 
larly of the visual beauty to result for the re¬ 
freshment and inspiration of men. Obviously, 
though a given trail may, for a considerable 
portion of its length, have a prevailing char¬ 
acter, the particular beauties possible and most 
fitting will vary with every inch of the way. 
Therefore, to set up and follow too standardized 
ways, to prescribe treatments, would be worse 
than useless and would result in serious loss 
of interest and spontaneity, of fitness of char¬ 
acter, and of maximum esthetic satisfaction. 
On the practical side, this Conference has 
already shown extraordinarily good judgment 
in the restraint it has used in the matter of 
standardization On the esthetic s’de it is still 
l°ss desirable to go far in standardizing: for 
there is even more danger of sacrificing what 
the trail is built primarily to supply. Rome 
regulations doubtless can and should be 
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adopted calculated to protect the landscape 
liom unnecessary injury during trail-construc- 
Uuii or use, as, tor example, unuer construction 
and repair, a leguiation providing for cutting 
lather than hr easing or hacking; one for cut¬ 
ting close to trunk or close to ground, or even 
ueiow tne ground-surface (perhaps removing 
and replacing soil to do so); one providing 
against me uestruciion of delicate vegetation 
along the sides of the trail by piling slash upon 
it, etc., etc.; and even one restricting unnec¬ 
essary removal of rock for possibly easier pass¬ 
age w'hen rock is tne source of special beauty. 
i,ut my recommendations must be less in the 
lerni oi proposals which could ever well be¬ 
come lorinal regulations than in Lhe form of 
guiding principles anu suggestions, positive and 
negative. 

ihis conference officially recognizes: trunk 
and local paths and trails, bridle paths, graded 
paths, cleared trails, and blazed trails, and has 
admirably delined them. Our present problem 
concerning trail-beauty varies accordingly. 
Furthermore, in locating and developing our 
irails still as affecting fitting types of beauty 
and opportunities for beauty of different sorts 
along them, we must take into account or take 
advantage of climatic and seasonal conditions; 
topographic conditions, including resulting 
gradient, effort, and compensation; forest can¬ 
opy or its absence (present forest character); 
soil, rock, drainage; amount and kind of an¬ 
ticipated traffic; dominant purposes of this 
traffic; its goals and the possible routes be¬ 
tween them; the scenery ihat can be made ac¬ 
cessible to view from along the course; favor¬ 
able locations for shorter and longer rests— 
breathing places in beauty spots, for lunching 
places, anil for camp sites; relations to other 
trails and to other established routes of travel 
and goals of travel; probable permanence; and 
cost, but not so much of initial construction as 
of the annually recurring items of maintenance. 
The question of relative permanence of trail 
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has actually led in a recent instance (see Mr. 
Goodrich’s statement in a recent A. M. C. Bul¬ 
letin) to the deliberate keeping of a trail within 
an area which has been either cut or burned 
over or is of such poor character of timber as 
to be in all probability safe from cutting. This 
apparently means sacrificing to permanence the 
very landscape interest for which largely we 
follow the trail. Who of us really cares to fol¬ 
low a trail after this interest is gone? 

1 have not included the type of traveller and 
his special recreational or intellectual purpose. 
One might say that ideally trails should vary 
to suit varieties of observers, according to their 
respective ages, vigor, knowledge, tastes, habit¬ 
ual pace, solitariness or subordination to a 
small or large party. Practically, of course, 
one trail must serve an indefinite number and 
hence variety of observers, even do all this at 
once; though each of many kinds may be con¬ 
sidered, and throughout, our thought and action 
in this field we must keep two essential ideals 
before us, difficult but absolutely necessary to 
combine; first, the preservation and, if may be, 
increase, of existing natural or more or less 
man-made landscape beauty; and, second, the 
making of this pleasantly accessible—opening 
it up to the enjoyment of larger numbers of 
people of necessarily widely varying degrees 
of appreciation. If the inspiring landscapes of 
the world—the grand scenery of mountain 
regions, for example, but no less the simple, 
homely landscapes of more lamiliar and typical 
character—were to be seen, though we were 
still here, only by me stars, or even by what 
we are pleased to call the lower life on our 
planet, we probably would not be interested in 
their preservation. Their interest and value 
to us depend wholly upon their being seen by 
humans, not merely, be it said, humans here 
and now in our own time, but humans extending 
into the indefinite future. To be useful, re¬ 
freshing, recreating, these beauties must be 
made accessible, and not. merely—at least so 
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is the demand—to a few at a time (though in 
many cases unless we limit the enjoyment of 
the beauty to a few at a time this beauty is 
forever lust to all) but to an ever-increasing 
number of good, worthy folk, needing this re¬ 
freshment, theoretically entitled to it, but 
largely uneducated with respect to the preser¬ 
vation and perpetuation of this beauty, under 
conditions of such visual use, for the countless 
generations to come. The problem, then, is 
really that of the iandscape architect (and of 
course any one who does the job is a landscape 
architect even though he call himself a lawyer 
or a plumber) to open up, by a trail, the utmost 
of landscape beauty, not only in the trail itself 
Uut as visible from points in its course, to the 
greatest number of people at one time con¬ 
sistently with not seriously endangering but 
rather scrupulously safeguarding this beauty 
lor its service through the ages to come. So 
safeguarded Intelligently by persons of appreci¬ 
ation of landscape beauty and of competent 
training in its conservation and devolopment, 
this beauty should actually increase rather than 
diminish with the passage of time, becoming 
ever more perfectly fitted for man’s refresh¬ 
ment-refreshment which is fast becoming 
vital to continued existence on mis sphere. 

How, in such a complicated field, can we, 
lor our present purpose, introduce ordered 
constructive Ihougnt, how come down to earth, 
how hit the trail? I think by seeking and set¬ 
ting out the sources of beauty in trails and 
certain principles applicable to its preservation 
and development, while noting, too, things to 
avoid. In all this we must remember that, 
under the infinitely varying circumstances 
w hich arise, the application of these principles 
to these sources of beauty and their protection 
and promotion must come largely through the 
judgment the sense of beauty and sensitive¬ 
ness—of (he trail maker and the trail-user at 
the moment. 
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Theoretically, this discussion would embrace 
three sets of landscapes: those to which ihe 
trails conduct in each case as to a goal; those 
opened up by and from the trail in its course 
to the goal; and those of the trail itself 
throughout its course. The first of these, while 
to many, 1 fear, the most important if not the 
only important ones, are outside the scope of 
this paper and, as a matter of fact, largely out 
of the control of the trail-builder except for 
his election of them in the first instance as 
goals to which trails shall be led. The other 
two, however, which I will discuss in some de¬ 
tail, usually occupy in the aggregate a greater 
proportion of the time and attention of the 
trail-user, and, if fittingly located and developed 
(designed, constructed, maintained) by the 
maker and adequately taken care of by the 
user, will, I am convinced, actually bring to the 
user more real refreshment and true inspira¬ 
tion. The beauties they supply, particularly 
those of the trail itself are commonly less stifil¬ 
ing, and appear, though they are really not, less 
wonderful. They are the quieter, more laminar, 
less sensational, and more intimate beauties 
which, in our present over-bpeeded-up life, are 
much more needed, far more wholesome. In 
these quieter beauties, sometimes set before us 
on a smaller scale and requiring closer obser¬ 
vation, there is more refreshing contrast in 
certain ways to the excitements of the senses 
in our intensive city life, from which most 
users of trails fiee to the trails. The moie we 
hit the trail for the enjoyment of the trail it¬ 
self, rather than merely for the attainment of 
the goal to which it leads and for which it is 
still well that we should strive, the richer our 
life along the way and the better prepared we 
shall be to appreciate intelligently and to enjoy 
thoroughly the beauties at the end. Moreover, 
these beauties alone: the way, as I will now at¬ 
tempt to show, are very largely within the con¬ 
trol of the trail-maker 1o develop. 

Broadly speaking, then, for our present pur- 
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1,1 se the beauty wnicb the trail can and should 
f fju’lv is from the point of view oi the usei 
o, the trail, of two sorts; first, the landscape 
beauty of the stretches of country visioie fr in 
tne trail and opened up by the ,iau al ^' al “ 

points of its couise—including restricted vista. 

■i a more or less distant and broad prospects, 
‘or example, the view of a mountain-peak oi¬ 
l-anger of a’local water-fall; and the view out 
a i a ue or up or down a stream ot acioss 
•• lit second, the beauty afforded by the trail 
uself—its own landscape beauty and interest, 
including that of its actual footway and U. 
more or less enclosing masses on tlie sides am 
overhead. In general, more interest will tend 
!(, be given to the views from the trail, to what 
seen beyond the trail, whether from long 
si retches or from vista-openmgs. when the tiail 
i- high, open, Hal or gradual, easy, sU,w ? 
lowed and when the traveler is moie suie 
himself, and more alert; conversely, moie 
or, the trail itself, when this is low, closed, 
sleep, difficult, the motion swifter, or when 
the tiaveler is less sure ot lnmsell oi 
less alert. In either case, from one point of 
view this beauty comes to us Mom the 
called materials or elements of landscape, r e., 

earth, rock, water, vegetation, animals, sk>, and 
man-made structures including bmldmgs ami 
-belters walls and fences, roads and budges, 
from another, from color, form, light and shade, 
and shadow, contrast of shaded trail ami sunnj 
outlook, texture, composition—including bal 
ance, rhythm, harmony, variety, contrast, etc.,, 
etc The compositions are usually of a mos. 
subtle sort, growing at. best out of infin.tely 
varying sets of local circumstances, and con 
trolled and directed by the measure of some 
man’s perception of beauty, sense of fitness 
and knowledge oi' how to secure and peipetuat 
these special forms of beauty. 

In dealing with the beauty of landscape as 
seen from the trail, we should always consider 
with their different requirements and possibili- 
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lies both the broad prospects from along the 
course and also the special vistas had, as it 
were, through windows in the walls of the trail. 
About ten years ago, the persistent tunnelers 
tor the railway up the Jungfrau weie told v ui 
the tact somehow leaked out to them) that the 
section of tunnel on which they had oeen work¬ 
ing lor several years was now so near coining 
out to daylight that about two weeks more of 
labor would literally see them through. Though 
they had worked patiently for years on this 
one section, two weeks moie proved beyond 
their human powers of waiting; so, without the 
knowledge ol those in charge of the work thev 
put in a tremendous charge and blew out the 
whole side of the mountain. Subsequently the 
tunnel was extended along the course as 
Planned but a marvelous window had been 
opened which will always supply one of the 
most, magnificent imaginable mountain vistas. 

: CJ * n v °uch for this story, because, before there 
had been time to clear away the debris 1 
crawled in over it to the opening and was one 

be Pri . vileged to enjoy What, 
without such an opening, no man could ever 
have had. Although this happens to be the 
window in a railway rock-tunnel, and, insofar 
as not a. part of the plan, may be said to be 
the result of accident rather than design it 
illustrat es the value of a special vista point 
when strategically placed in the course of a 
mountain trail, and of a door or window (for it 
may to advantage be sometimes one, some¬ 
times the other) cut in the wall in such a wav 
fh^nh make hk ?J 1 y - if not actuaI1 y to insure, that 

°tt erVei ; Wl1 n0t 0nly stop and look b ut will 
get the vista from the right direction and 
tillough an attractive enframement If in lo- 
catmg the vista-point, there be some consider- 

Ivi r on' e th Ch °u \ hV ^ n r, 0m the n vfe e w 

W ’ nnJ h{e f who]e ' be dually good, advantage 
will come from locating the point where a 
stopping to rest and take breath would anvwav 
frequently occur. This, however, is a second- 
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ai\ consideration, our prime concern being lo 
1 irveal the most interesting, beautiful, or im¬ 
pressive view possible, and lo see lo it that not 
only its enframement but the immediate setting 
oi that entramement where the observer will 
stand is carefully, skillfully, and appreciatively 
developed out of the particular local circum 
stances. Here it will sometimes be worth while 
lo keep the trail sufficiently back from the 

mrni l \°r! nL t0 a l! ow between lhem standing 
mom for a number of people. In certain in 

stances, it will be necessary, or virtually so, 

tn i/ n ° means always a disadvantage, 

to have the viewpoint attainable only after 
toll owing a special branch-trail or by-path 
(vaiying in length with the conditions; which 
eads only to the view point and not beyond il 
In othei cases, tuere may be two special ap¬ 
proaches, one from the down-hill side, the 

tn-Pthl 10111 l i Ue up ' hin side > which in effect will 
a , con K tln u u °us loop with (he main 
tidil and supply both a longer alternative 
course with the view and a more di.ecd one 
without it lor those who lack the time, strengih 
or desire to take it in. Added interest mavbe 
given at times by having several quite differ¬ 
ent vistas revealed from points quite close lo- 
gether, and, occasionally but not too often by 
the view-point s confronting the visitor with un" 
expected suddenness. The character of the 
pointer or sign in such a case, as in all cases 
on trails, will properly vary with the character 

sHncci is ('ts degree of wildness, for in¬ 
stance) the number and kind of people using 

dntv h «nH er U mU u do winter aa well as summer 
Inin’ f a° ° n ’ bul in general should be large 
enough and conspicuous enough to be effective 
but as small and as inconspicuous as is con¬ 
sistent with this end. Many good vista potots 
we can all recall; but is it not true, when we 
,” ni of J h em, that in comjiaratively few cases 
,‘°f? anything like the full measure'of possible 
landscape interest and beauty seem to have 
bf-Pii developed and maintained? 
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These views from the tiail of which I have 
been speaking may be intensive or extensive, 
ranging from a closely framed restricted view 
of some distant object such as a mountain- 
summit, a notch in the hills, a patch of shy. 
lo a prospect of one hundred eighty degrees 
01 more, faking on somewhat the charactei o 
a panorama; but, in any case, it is seen, as it 
were, through a door or window in the flank 

of the trail. , , n . 

The other form of prospect from the trail is 
the continuous outlook from along a consider 
able part of its course, as, for example, m slab- 
bins up an open slope or following the crest o 
a ridge. In these cases it may first appear 
that there is nothing we can do of special 
value, by taking thought, for revealing this 
beauty vo the best advantage from the line ot 
the trail itself; but, in both these instances, 
the direction of alignment of trail, not merely 
in certain short local units of it but even as 
respects its general direction, sometimes for a 
considerable distance, can in part be deteim 
ined in relation to the best angle ot view, as 
when one seeks to make the most for beauty 
and interest in the occasional looks ahead from 
a trail following up a valley and opportunities 
occur to reveal perhaps its whole cross-section 
at a point which one is slowly approaching 
and where of course it changes with nearer and 
nearer approach. Again, it may be that by 
carrying a trail up a little more steeply at first 
and then for a way approximately on the con¬ 
tour, rather than by a uniform profile through 
the same total distance, the eye will be lifted 
sooner above the tops of woods on the slope 
below and get views across the valley from 
this approximately level stretch of trail, 01 
perhaps even sight over a lower ridge to a 
still more distant prospect. These al least ai o 
perfectly practicable means which opportunity 
frequently offers to increase the beauty of 
wider prospects from considerable stretches oi 
trail. Comparatively rarely the extent of such 
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prospect from the trail or the extent of trail 
from which such prospect is to be had may to 
advantage be diminished by planting or even 
increasi d by cutting. 

So much for the ways in which, in our lo¬ 
cating, cuiting, and general treatment of trails 
and adjacent areas involved, we may increase 
the interest and beauty of landscape which is 
not of the trail but is made available from it. 
The beauty and interest of the trail itself and 
the ways in which we may develop these may, 
1 think, be most effectively set forth under the 
following heads: first, the floor of the trail, in¬ 
cluding the footing; second, the flanks or walls; 
third, the ceiling or roof; fourth, the total com¬ 
positions made up of these elements, including 
mainly the successive vistas along the trail. 

With respect to the floor of the trail, there 
should be taken into account and weighed in 
any case and always of course to an extent 
consistent with a reasonable directness (1 
mean three-dimensional directness), first, its 
form, including its actual alignment in plan, 
its profile and gradient, and its width and cross- 
section; second, its material or rather materi¬ 
als; third, its color; and fourth, its surface. 
The problem of alignment always raises vital 
questions of the degree desirable of directness 
versus roundaboutness considered with respect 
both to considerable units of distance and w'ith 
respect to smaller local sections of these units, 
and it is not ordinarily practicable to divorce 
these questions of alignment in plan from cor¬ 
responding questions of gradient in profile. The 
two must be worked out together in following 
out the line of least resistance, which will 
carry us in the desired direction with Ihe 
minimum of construction involved and there¬ 
fore the minimum of departure from and mar¬ 
ring of the existing topographic form and with 
the maximum of comfort and interest and 
revelation of beauty by the way. As contrasted 
with the alignment of a good motor road, where 
more or less considerable curves will be taken 
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at relatively high speed, we are not seeking in 
the alignment of the trail the line of most per- 
fect continuity, least of all this at the ex¬ 
pense of considerable cut and fill and conse¬ 
quent esthetic damage to the terrana. The line 
will sometimes be straight for some distance, 
giving one the feeling of satisfaction in making 
more directly toward the goal and also supply¬ 
ing a vista; at other times it will curve gently 
in a more or less lengthy sweep determined 
perhaps by the contours; and occasionally it 
will need to turn abruptly and even unexpect¬ 
edly about some obstruction or lead by bridge 
01 otherwise across a stream the trail has been 
following. In profile the trail will sometimes 
be gentle, soi-ciimes steep even to the need of 
actual steps. And again the profile will at times 
be straight, but more often concave or convex 
and with very different effects to the eye. 
Similarly the cross-section of the trail may be 
fiat, crowned, or dished, or in a rough trail all 
of these at once! Most often, whatever the 
cross-section of the trail when first built, il 
will with use become concave, as we know, 
and offer all too tempting a course at certain 
seasons or after hard rains for a temporary 
stream. All these varying factors make for the 
inexhaustible diversity of the trail and its con¬ 
stant interest. 

Happily the materials of the floor of the trail 
are usually the local materials—earth, rock, 
etc.—than which nothing could be more ap¬ 
propriate. In certain through-trails carrying 
large traffic and particularly when attended by 
more than the ordinary danger, other material 
may be brought in, such as cement, where this 
will make for more permanent: construction 
less likely to be dangerously out of repair; for 
example, on parts of the Presidential Range in 
the White Mountains. Unless there be special 
occasion, however, it is always a mislake to 
use other than the local and the more natural 
rather than artificial-looking materials; a log- 
bridge, for instance, being far preferable to one 
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made from boards brought to the place, just 
as a corduroy is more fitting than a board-walk 
for the floor of a trail which has a wilderness 
character, steps built up of local stone than 
a ladder, and a ladder of rough poles (if really 
strong and durable) than one made from sawn 
lumber; and w r hen such a trail crosses a brook 
the skilful provision for a safe though more 
exciting crossing from stone to stone than for 
even a log-bridge,—just on the score of natural¬ 
ness. But, here as always, circumstances alter 
cases, and in some such instances the log- 
bridge will commend itself to the experienced 
judgment of the trail-builder. Rock, the most 
permanent of all floor materials, is always in¬ 
teresting whether in level, sloping, or pre¬ 
cipitous surfaces, and whether wholly revealed, 
or partially concealed and its beauties accented 
by some covering of vegetation which sets it 
off. Over certain portions of the floor, particu¬ 
larly of comparatively little used trails, vege¬ 
tation alone may be the material—turf, moss, 
ferns, bracken, spruce-spills, or dried leaves— 
and add much to the agreeableness of the fool¬ 
ing and the attractive appearance of the floor. 
The color of the floor will vary of course with 
the materials, but it will usually be dull and 
restful. Upon the quality of the surface, too, 
depends, more than we realize, the pleasure 
we have from the trail. Here we are concerned 
not merely with visual satisfaction, but with 
the gratification of another sense, that of touch: 

I he tactile sensations of our footing whether 
this be dry or wet, rough or smooth, hard or 
soft, firm or quaking, are far-reaching, funda¬ 
mental sources of pleasure as well as largely 
within our control. 

The walls of the trail, to put the matter 
somewhat Irish, are made up of solids and of 
voids or gaps where strictly speaking there is 
no wall at all. Both solids and voids vary from 
I he tiniest specks to the whole side of a trail 
for miles, as along the trails crossing the high 
passes of the Great Divide in Glacier National 
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Park. Just as, on a rough or steeply sloping 
trail, whether one is going up or down, we see 
more of the floor than of the walls and in go¬ 
ing down particularly may see even more of 
the sky than of the wails, so, along a level 
trail, ii smooth, our main interest lies in the 
walls themselves, except perhaps tor the floor 
a good deal ahead. As in the case 01 the floor, 
we are concerned with a variety of materials. 
These are only occasionally rock, still more 
rarely earth, and normally are either vegeta¬ 
tion or sky. Here much of the interest, how¬ 
ever little we may be conscious oi the fact, 
will lie in the ground-line (the line of contact 
of the wall and the floor) and the sky-line, and 
also in the Lu ms of the openings, in the vary¬ 
ing color, and in ail the ranges of texture from 
that of the close stand of scrub spruce to that 
of the more open wall of deciduous shrubs with 
its patches of light and shade or to the open 
beeehwood free of undergrowth because of the 
depth of its shade. Close to the ground, the 
delicate forms of the sylvan flowers and ferns 
may be a great source of interest. But the in 
terest of the walls centers very largely in the 
smooth or rough barked columnar shafts oi 
the trees, and in the infinitely varying forms 
of leafage near at hand or farther afield, giv¬ 
ing glimpses into mysterious depths, charming 
through stimulation of curiosity. 

Of the ceiling of the trail, we see least.. For 
this there is an obvious reason in personal 
safety. The sky-gazer may come all too quickly 
to grief. Yet, in the extent and shape of the 
patches of sky in the canopy or ceiling of the 
trail lie some of the trail’s greatest, beauties, 
and through these openings above may largely 
come, directly or indirectly, our effects of light, 
and shade and shadow; and, looking up through 
them, we may get beautiful cloud effects; while, 
in many a woodland trail, the interest, and 
beauty of its roof are due largely to the 
branches and leaves and even sloping trunks 
of trees which overhang the way, and, at a 
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few spots, special thrills may attend the over¬ 
hanging ruck. 

In this somewhat detailed but exceedingly in¬ 
adequate account, of the more fundamental 
sources of local interest and beauty in the 
nail itself, 1 have of course sought, to be com¬ 
prehensive rather than complete, and sugges¬ 
tive than informative, in the hope that, by tlie 
presentation oi this subject from this some¬ 
what artificial angle, 1 might in a short space 
call attention to the principal sources of 
beauty, existing and possible, in trails, and in 
that way show what things will be most, profit¬ 
able to consider in our double problem of con¬ 
serving and developing beauty and of making 
it available to refresh those who follow the 
trails. May 1 add here a special appeal for 
the more delicate, perishable beauties that will 
not stand the crowd but. safely aside from the 
main line of march, can and should be pro¬ 
tected for the deeper joy of more expanded 
souls prepared to see and benefit by tnem. 

We are all familiar with the typical history 
of a trail that has been long established: the 
first stage, the virgin area unaffected by man 
either for worse or for better; (he second, a 
raw and ugly state, the direct effect of man’s 
practical work of construction in the clearing 
and building of the way; the third, in which 
the floor of the trail itself has improved under¬ 
foot. by human use both in comfort and in ap¬ 
pearance and nature has healed the wounds 
and restored the beauty of the walls: and fin¬ 
ally. the fourth, where the trail has either suf¬ 
fered in appearance from excessive use or 
wrong use, or has. despite the use that has 
been made of it. either by grace of favoring 
natural circumstances or by human care and 
maintenance, gone on improving in appearance, 
’•ineninsr and mellowing with the years till it 
realizes a perfect blending of the man-maue 
trail wiih its natural setting. Meanwhile, in 
order that this ideal may he reached, it is es¬ 
sential that such distinctively man-made special 
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features as signs, bridges, ladders, camps, and 
so forth, shall, in the first instance, have been 
designed both in a way to fit them effectively 
to their purpose and with a view to render 
them appropriately agreeable in appen ar*' 
And the more reasonable and convenient the 
trail is in plan, in profile, and in cross-section, 
and the better it is maintained, the less likely 
the impairment of its special beauties by haul 
or inconsiderate use. 

T have not touched on camp-sites along the 
course of the trail or less important stopping- 
places for resting and lunching. These are of 
great importance, however, first to command 
beauty, and second, to supply beauty in them¬ 
selves. Without the utmost care, as we all 
know, they become inevitably ugly, where “only 
man is vile”. This is largely preventable by 
intelligent planning, adequate provision for fa¬ 
cilitating the doing in good ways of all that 
will need to be done, and. if necessary, specfic 
invitation to be considerate in the use of the 
areas. When camp-sites are to have much use. 
we must, in very trail-defense, provide more 
artificial arrangements, and may well do this 
frankly, but all the more must we seek to 
create and maintain attractive sites. We must 
insure protection of the water-supply; minimize 
fire-risk and fuel-consumption bv building 
special outdoor fireplaces conveniently adapted 
to cooking, and, to prevent wrong cutting, even 
furnish woodpiles; and particularly must we 
provide for sanitary and inoffensive disposal 
of wastes. These arrangements must perforce 
be reasonably convenient, but they must be 
fitting, and should contribute to the harmony 
of the whole. 

Tt is a good principle of design to seize on 
any outstanding distinctive character of a trail, 
and, in its treatment, seek to do those things 
that will emphasize and accentuate this char¬ 
acter, similarly avoiding when possible those 
effects which will distract from it or weaken 
it. Given a trail of distinctive character, how 
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ever this be obtained, its very name may well 
be framed to suggest it. 

Finally, to see and feel beauty, we must “let 
go”, and we must be at ease, that is without a 
sense of haste, and free from anxiety as to get¬ 
ting safely out of the woods before dark and 
from uneasiness as to our footing or as to our 
eyes. All this may be even when moving at 
some speed, but. while everyone has his pace 
(the rate of speed normal to him) it will gen¬ 
erally be true, of course, that the slower the 
progress the more we see by the way. Person¬ 
ally T find that, while, as I get older, I appreci¬ 
ate I he easier trail more. I am impressed by 
the unwisdom and short-sightedness of making 
I he trail too greatly facilitate speed, for then 
neople are led—often unconsciously—so speed¬ 
ily over it that they experience comparatively 
little of its beauty. If, on the other hand, they 
are obliged to go slowly because of the difficulty 
of the trail, they may be so absorbed in meet¬ 
ing its difficulty that again they see little. 
The trail must be clear, safe, even comfortable 
—in order that there need be no worry on that 
score—but not too easy, lest we fail to get 
the maximum direct enjoyment of its visual 
beauty. All types of ways—our more or less 
man-made channels, whatever they may be— 
function like the Ford “to get you there”; but 
the trail is peculiarly a type of traffic-way for 
which this “getting you there” is often, or 
should often be, not the primary but only a 
secondary purpose! Its prime object should 
often be to srive us pleasure, refreshment, 
heart’s joy and inspiration, to whatever “there” 
it raav or may not get us. whether to a final 
objective, or only to a preliminary one, or even 
to no particular objective at all. I contend 
that, if the trail refresh us, it matters less 
whether we return without having “gotten 
there”. In short, the “there” may frequently, 
if not always, best, be a tentative one attainment 
of which is conditioned upon winning these 
values along the way; and I submit that it is 
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for these, first of all, that the trail in such 
cases exists. 

What I have said applies quite generally to 
all trails, whether for foot or horse, inough the 
problems are different for different types, and 
eacli individual problem has its own unique 
set of opportunities and limitations and its own 
fitting solution. In every case, the beauty we 
must seek is that which is possible, and that 
which is fitting, and that which will endure 
under conditions of right use by an increasing 
number of men, women and children. 
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